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A Testimony of Woodbridge Monthly Meeting 
concerning DYKES ALEXANDEK, deceased. 


This our dear friend was the son of Dykes and 
Martha Alexander, of Needham Market, in the 
county of Suffolk, where he was born on the Lith 
of the 7th month, 1763. 

Of his early life but little is known further 
than that about the 21st year of his age he came 
to reside at Ipswich, where the m: inagement of 
anextensive business concern devolved much upon 
him. About this time a severe domestic afflic- 
tion, in the family of a beloved brother, appeared 
to be the means of awakening his mind to more 
decided religious impressions. 

In the year 1786, he was married to Hannah, 
daughter of Richard Brewster of Bury, in the | 
county of Suffolk, by which connexion he was 
blessed with a true helpmate ; ; acompanion anx- 
iously concerned to promote his religious ad- 
vancement, and to encourage him in every good 
word and work. 

In 1791, he was acknowledged by Woodbridge 
Monthly Meeting as a minister in unity. 

His communications as a minister were usuall 
short, but weighty and instructive. He had, at 
various times, certificates from his Monthly Meet- 
ing, for travelling in the work of the ministry in 
(rreat Britain and Ireland; and he also, with 
other Friends, visited several counties in Eng- 
land by appointment of the Yearly Meeting, in 
all of which his services were very acceptable, 
and there is good reason to believe were blessed 
to divers individuals. 

During the latter years of his life he was very 
seldom engaged i in public ministry ; but he evin- 
ced a steadfastness i in the truth, by a circumspect 
walking in the fear of God, by a diligent attend- 
anee of all ourreligious meetings, and bya steady | 
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low-labourers, promoting their faithfulnesss in 
required duty. 

He took a very humble view of his own reli- 
gious attainments. The following remarks evi- 
dence his feelings in this respect; and not less 
his confiding trust in the goodness and mercy of 
tod. 

On the Ist of the 2d month 1839, he writes, 
“Tn taking a review of my past life, and as a 
member of our religious Society, I only feel as 
an unprofitable servant, and have nothing to trust 
to or lean upon but the free mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus.”’ 

On the 30th of 9th month, 1843, while upon 
a sick bed, and when from alarming symptoms 
he supposed he had not long to live, he remarked, 
‘7 am a poor creature, and have nothing in look- 
ing to another world whatever to trust to; noth- 
ing whatever but the atoning sacrifice of Jesus 
Chris t.”’ And shortly afterwards, “I am not 
afraid of death—I have no works to depend 
on.” 

On the the 12th of 11th month, 1848, he said 
to his son, “ I have been led to look at the future, 
and have been permitted to have a sweet evidence 
of mercy and peace, and [ trust that I shall have 
patience, and quie tly wait and hopein the same 
mercy unto the end.’ 

During his last illness, which was of about 
twelve weeks duration, he was mostly unable to 
express himself clearly as to the state of his 
mind: but at intervals, he gave abundant assu- 
rance by his remarks and manner, that there was 

a peaceful feeling over him: and the sweetness of 
his spirit, even when unable to express anything 
clearly by words, was apparent to his family and 
attendants. 

On one oceasion he remarked, “The Lord 
knows what is best for us. I pray for myself 
and for those I dearly love, that we may bow in 
submission to his will. He has been very gra- 
cious to me from my early years. He has been 
with me in heights and in depths.” 

On his being visited by two ministers who 
were engaged in paying visits to the families of 
Friends of Ipswich, he said, “I hoped that I 
should not be omitted: I was glad when I 
heard of your being engaged in this service. It 


concern for the right maintenance of our disci-| had been’ impressed upon my mind that such an 


pline. 
exercised a tender care to make way for his fel- 





He evinced spiritual discernment, and | exercise would be laid upon some one. 


1 am 
not on my own account only, 


thankful for it, 
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but for the sake of the Church. I am very fee- 
ble, a very poor creature, I consider the period 
of my continuance very uncertain. It may be 
only a few days. I feel very unworthy, but I 
believe that the goodness and mercy which have 
followed me all my life long will be with me tothe 
last. I desire te be remembered by my friends, 
and that those who have access to the throne of 
grace, would commend me to the mercies of my 
Lord and Saviour.” 

At another time he said, “The Lord is my 
strength and support, I never felt him nearer 
than at this hour. My spirit is bowed under a 
sense of his great mercy and goodness: poor, 
poor and feeble as I feel myself, I trust in my 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’’ 

At a subsequent time he said, “‘ what a bless- 
ing to have nothing on my mind! Nothing to 
do but to wait until my change come!’ And 
soon after, he exclaimed, *‘ what a mercy to see 
the gate of heaven opening !”’ 

The closing moments of our departed friend 
were marked by tranquillity, the features of his 
countenance indicating the peaceful serenity of 
his mind, 
~ He died on the 27th of the 2d month, 1849, 
and his remains were interred in Friends’ Burial 
Ground at Ipswich, on the 4th of the succeeding 
month. He was aged 85 years; and was in the 
station of minister about 58 years. 


EXTRACTS FROM “f GLEANINGS FROM PIOUS 
AUTHORS.” 


Travellers, as they pass through the country, 
usually stop to inquire whose are the splendid 
mansions which they discover among the woods 
and plains around them. The families, title, for- 
tune, or character of the respective owners engage 
much attention. Perbaps their houses are exhi- 
bited to the admiring stranger: the elegant 
rooms, costly furniture, valuable paintings, beau- 
tiful gardens and shrubberies, are universally 
approved; while the rank, fashion, taste, and riches 
of the possessor afford ample materials for enter- 
taining discussion. In the mean time the lowly 
cottage of the poor husbandman is passed by, as 
scarcely deserving notice; yet, perchance, such a 
cottage may often contain a treasure of infinitely 
more value than the sumptuous palace of the 
rich man, “even the pearl of great price.” If 
this be set in the heart of the poor cottager, it 
proves a gem of unspeakable worth, and will 
shine among the brightest ornaments of the Re- 
deemer’s crown, in that day when he makes up 
his “ jewels.” 

“True religion,” said Bishop Burnet, under 
dying circumstances, “is a perfection of human 
nature, and the joy and delight of every one that 
feels it active and strongin him. Of this I write 
with more concern and emotion, because I have 
felt this the true, and indeed the only joy, which 
runs through a man’s heart and life. It is that 
which has been, for many years, my greatest 
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support. I rejoice daily init. I feel from jt the 
earnest of that supreme joy which I pant 
long for. Iam sure there is nothing else cap 
afford any true or complete happiness. I hay 
considering my sphere, seen a great deal of al] tha; 
is most shining and tempting in the world.  'T),,. 
pleasures of sense I did soon nauseate. Intrigue 
of state, and the conduct of affairs have somethin» 
in them that is more specious ; and I was for some 
years immersed in these ; but still, with hopes of 
reforming the world, and of making mankind 
wiser and better: but I have found that which js 
crooked cannot be mude straight. I acquainted 
myself with knowledge and learning, and that in 
great variety ; this yielded not happiness. 1 cul. 
tivated friendship: but this, also, 1 have found, 
was vanity and vexation of spirit, though it be of 
the best and noblest sort. The sum is vanity of 
vanities ; all is vanity, besides fearing God and 
keeping his commandments.” 


and 


Let us take heed we do not sometimes call that 
zeal for God and his Gospel which is nothing else 
but our own tempestuous and stormy passion. 
True zeal is a sweet, heavenly, and gentle flame, 
which maketh us active for God, but always with- 
in the sphere of love. It never calls for fire 
from heaven to consume those that differ a little 
from us in their apprehensions. It is like thot 
kind of lightning (which the philosophers speak 
of) that melts the sword within, but singeth not 
the scabbard ; it strivesto save the soul, but hurt- 
eth not the body. ‘True zeal is a loving thing, 
and makes us always active to edification, and 
not to destruction. If we keep the fire of zeal 
within the chimney, in its own proper place, it 
never doth any hurt; it only warmeth, quicken- 
eth and enliveneth us; but if once we let it break 
out, and catch hold of the thatch of our flesh, and 
kindle our corrupt nature, and set the house of 
our body on fire, it is no longer zeal—it is no hea- 
venly fire—it isa most destructive and devouring 
thing. 


As thou walkest in the garden, dost thou ob- 
serve the slow motion of the shadow upon a dial! 
It passes over the hour lines with an impercepti- 
ble progress, yet it will touch the last line of day- 
light shortly : so thy hours and moments move 
onward with a silent pace; but they will arrive, 
with certainty, at their last limit, how heedless 
soever thou art of their motion, and how thought- 
less soever thou mayst be of the improvement of 
time, or the end of it. 


LUKE xxii. 35.—“ And he said unto them, 
When I sent you without purse, and scrip, and 
shoes, lacked ye anything? And they said, No- 
thing.”’—W. Mason, once an acting magistrate 
for the county of Surrey, observed : “These were 
precious words to me. With tears of thankful- 
ness I record the goodness of my Lord to the 
chief of sinners. Upwards of twenty years 2g°, 
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when it pleased God to call me by his grace, and , derstand, that I do not charge this upon Southern 
make me happy in his love, my name was cast/ men asa body. I believe every man here, and 
out as evil—friends became foes—their hands | ninety-nine hundredths of your constituents, would 
were against me—they withdrew their favours | reprobate and punish it as severely as any one else. 
from me, and derided me—under narrow circum- | Still, there are men who seek to do it; and they 
stances, tender feelings for a large family, carnal | have aroused that feeling. Some have doubted 
reasonings of my corrupt nature, and strong | whether this is ever attempted ; but does not eve- 
temptations from the enemy, I was sore distress- | ry lawyer know that the existing law grew out 
ed’ But the Lord was gracious; and often did | of a case of this kind? In 1791, the Governor 
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he bring this text to my mind, Lackest thou any- 


thing? I was constrained with gratitude to 
reply, Vothing, Lord. Christ is a most precious 
master to serve! I have proved it.” 


| 


of Pennsylvania demanded of the Governor of 
Virginia the surrender of three men indicted in 
Pennsylvania for kidnapping a negro, and carry- 
ing him to Virginia. ‘The demand was refused, 
and the matter was in controversy between those 


A short time before the death of Elias Boudi- | States and the General Government till it was 
not the estimable President of the American settled by the passage of the present law, Febru- 


Bible Society, he was much gratified by the re- 
ceipt of a letter from a female, who residing to 
the westward, had met occasionally with some re- 
spectable Indians, men of understanding, who 
discovered ccncern for the situation of their 
country. While sitting in her parlour one day, 
unusually enjoying an opportunity of mental rest, 
two visitors of uncommon interest made their ap- 
pearance: the first was her old friend, the Dela- 
ware chief, the great Bock-on-jai-hai-lus, who in- 
troduced his friend, king Ka-box-ki; they had 
met her husband in the city, who had invited 
them to dinner. They were on their return from 
seeing their great father, as they called the presi- 
dé@t. King Ka-box-ki was mostly silent ; when 
he spoke, it was in the Delaware tongue ; he de- 
sired his friend to say he could not speak English. 
Bock-on-jai-hai-lus was more communicative, but 
seemed dejected, though noble and animated in 
his whole deportment : after the cloth was remov- 
ed, he said, “ We now go.” ‘ And when shall [ 
see you again ?’’ rejoined his hostess. “ Me old,” 
said he : “‘ me soon lie down,” spreading his hand 
with a low horizontal motion; then raising his 
eyes to heaven, and extending his hand to her 
with devout expression, “ but we shall meet with 
Jesus!” Incited by sympathetic ardour and 
Christian love, his friend inquired, “ Do you 
know Jesus?” “Me know Jesus—me love 
Jesus!” Then rising from the table, a solemn 
farewell closed this impressive visit; leaving a 
sweet conviction of the efficacy of the declaration, 
that in Christ Jesus there is neither male nor fe- 
male, barbarian, Scythian, bond, nor free!” 


Extract from the Speech of James Meacham, of 
Vermont, on the California Bill ; 5th month, 
14th, in the House Representatives. 


Additional security is demanded for the recap- 
ture of fugitive slaves, because of alleged injustice 
and hostility at the North. Allow me to give 
you one cause, not yet assigned, for the existence 
of this feeling. You may be startled when I tell 
you most decidedly that men from the South, in 
attempts to take those who are not slaves, are more 
responsible than all others for its existence. Un- 
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ary 12, 1798. (Peters’ Rep., vol. 16, p. 561.) 
Such cases have ofien occurred. An attempt of 
this kind has been made since we have been in 
session. It is reported in the Baltimore Sun, 
February 9. I believe it happened just at the 
time when an honerable member was giving us 
a severe lecture for the existence of Northern 
prejudice. 

“ Suspicion OF KipNAppina.—Wn. IH. Lamb- 
din, captain snd owner of the schooner General 
Jackson, of Wilmington, Delaware, was brought 
before the Mayor, at Norfolk, on Wednesday, for 
having attempted to sell three free negroes, com- 
prising the crew of his vessel. He sailed from 
Philadelphia last month on au oyster expedition, 
as he alleged, and arrived at Norfolk on Tuesday. 
On his arrival he represented to the poor fellows 
that the popular prejudice there was very strong, 
and the laws very strict against negroes from the 
North, and advised them to remain on board. He 
then came ashore and offered to sell them to sev- 
eral persons at a great sacrifice. Some of the per- 
sons applied to, went on beard the schooner to ex- 
amine the negroes, who, on discovering the object 
of their visit, protested loudly against the right of 
ownership on the part of the captain, declaring that 
they were ‘free gentlemen’ from Philadelphia. 
These, in connection with several other suspicious 
circumstances, led to the arrest of Captain Lamb- 
din, who was formally committed for further ex- 
amination.” 

As a reasoning man, what do you expect will be 
the result of such attempts? Sir, a man appears 
in a Northern city or town and claims as a slave 
one who is known to be free. He may, as in this 
case, be foiled in his design; or he may succeed, 
and carry his victim to slavery. In either case, 
the tidings will be borne on the wings of the 
wind; the lightning will tell of it; and “ the 
thunder, that deep and dreadful organ-pipe will bass 
the trespass to the world.” That negro may be 
a worthless creature, the scourge of the society 
which he infests, but he is a freeman. You may 
snatch a Girard, or Astor, or a Lawrence, from 
their hoarded wealth, and it will not create more 
excitement than when you have seized the lowest 
and meanest hireling in the land. 
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The next month, or the next year, another man 
appears in pursuit of a real fugitive. Who will 
show the distinction between the second and the 
first? The people will ask for Northern security, 
a trial by jury. The provision of the Coustitu- 
tion and the law stand now as they were made 
by our fathers. We have never asked for their 
repeal. I trust the bill (Mason’s) first intro- 
duced and amended in the Senate, will not be 
pressed. Such are present indications. It can do 
no good ; it will be only as the chaff on the moun- 
tain, and as a rolling thing before a whirlwind.” 
If additional security is asked for the execution of 
that clause, we must insist on security for the ex- 
ecution of one other, that “the citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of the several States.” (Art. 4, sec. 
2.) When you haul up old Ironsides, and careen 
her for caulking, you must not apply all the labor 
to one side of her keel. 

I cannot see why there should be such perpcet- 
ual threats of dissolution over that subject nor 
over any subject. I have no power in my com- 
mission for any such work. I presume it is so 
with others. Congress was in session when the 
Constitution and Union were formed, but the 
people did not trust Congress with that work ; 
they selected another body of men for the busi- 
ness. Ifthe people wish this Government dis- 
solved, they will elect their own agents to execute 
their purpose. If we do not redeem our character, 
I doubt whether we shall have the appointment. 
Those threats of dissolution have lost their moral 
power by incessant repetition for thirty years. 
They have not been reserved for great occasions, 
but have been brought into service in every little 
sectional skirmish. 

I rejoice that the free States have never made 
such threats. They have had provocation through 
the action of Government against their own wishes. 
They have had it in the incessant and wasting 
changes of the tariff laws. They had it in the 
embargo, which proved a paralysis of their whole 
commercial interests. The wrecks of that disas- 
trous measure are floating over New England, set- 
tling down in pauper houses, on their way to pau- 
per graves. The changes against the wishes of 
the North have sunk well nigh enough money to 
buy all the negroes south of the line. We have 
perpetually yielded, and still hear the incessant 
cry of dissolution. The time may come when 
outworn patience will say, we have heard that 
long enough. Here are two brothers—the Siam- 
ese twins—held together by a bond of flesh. No 
human sagacity can foretell the result of a separa- 
tian. It may be prosperity or it may be instant 
death. The only security is in maintaining the 
union which Providence has ordained. In order 
to this, there must be brotherly kindness and 
charity ; but one is perpetually threatening to sun- 
der the bond, if his own behests are not obeyed. 
The time may come when self-respect will compel 
the taunted brother to say, I have never threat- 








ened you. I wish to live in union and harmony, 
I have never given you just provocation, and 
have no design to do it. If you are determined 
on dissolution, take the responsibility, and bide 
your time. Take the responsibility of the act 
and the consequences of that act, and do it when 
you will, to-morrow or to-day, for if this is bravado, 
[ have had enough; if threatening, I have had 
too much. 

I have heard with regret the warlike language 
introduced into these debates. With entire re. 
spect to others, I must say, that whether coming 
from North or South, this seems out of place, and 
out of taste, for the free discussions of a free and 
peaceful Republic. 

If the General Government shall make demands 
upon my people for any constitutional purpose, 
those drafts will be promptly honored. But asa 
State, Vermont makes no preparation for war. 

Swords are beaten into ploughshares. Agricul. 
tural fairs have taken the place of military musters. 
She has disbanded even her militia, When one 
of her members was placed on that committee, it 
raised a broad laugh all over the State—whether 
at the expense of the member or of our excellent 
Speaker, I have not been able exactly to determine. 
During this exciting session, leading minds there 
have been holding a peace convention. This is in 
strong contrast, and 1 am not ashamed of it, with 
another State, (South Carolina,) where it is pro- 
posed to raise fifty thousand dollars to purchase 


arms andammunition; or still another, (Mississip- 


pi,)where two hundred thousand dollars were tobe 
set apart to meet a coming emergency. If the 


lightning should announce to the Legislature of 


Vermont that the Union was dissolved, what 
would they do? Would they resolve themselves 
into a military community, and expend their 
money for arms and ammunition? No; not one 
doller. They would not buy a musket, cr flint, 
or percussion cap. They do not talk or think of 
fighting; and for the plain reason that if they 
must fight, Green Mountain Boys can do that ex- 
tempore. 

A strange demand is made that the North should 
restrain the utterance of her peculiar sentiments: 
How does any propose that this shall be done? 
It could not be done under the muzzled press and 
the prying espionage and the gleaming bayonets 
ofan European despotism. It could not be done 
here in anything else. With the sudden transi- 
tion of men and transmission of intelligence, try 
to confine local doctrines to a given locality; or- 
dain that the principles of the Novum Organum 
or the Principia shall not pass or repass Mason 
and Dixon’s line ; that a knowledge of geology or 
theology, of physics or metaphysics, shall not leap 
from bank to bank of the Ohio; that legal lore or 
legal quibbles shall not swim the Mississippi; 
that sectional notions of medical science or medi- 
cal quackery shall instinctively stick on 36° 30’— 
could you execute such an ordinance? How, 
then, do you expect to hem in by State lines the 
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heaving waves of popular opinion on human rights) water of various companies, and unmentionable 


and human freedom ? 


I wish we might duly appreciate the position in | 


which we are placed. We are standing between 
generations of glory passed and ages of glory or 
shame yet tocome. From far distant points of a 

reat Republic we have met to consult for her 
welfare ; for the first time the voices of the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific have met and mingled in one na- 
tional counsel. Thus placed, we should trample 
in the dust, as beneath our aim, all efforts for 
mere party or sectional triumph, and legislate for 
the extended and enduring interests of a great 
and free people. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
(Continued from page 807.) 


To each of these poles are attached as many 
tubes or rollers of porcelain or glass as there are 
wires to be supported. Each wire passes through 
a tube, or is supported on a roller; and the ma- 
terial of the tubes or rollers being among the 
most perfect of the class of non-conducting sub- 
stances, the escape of the electricity at the points 
of the contact is impeded. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, a consider- 
able escape of electricity still takes place in wet 
weather. The coat of moisture which collects on 
the wire, the tube or roller, and the post, being a 
conductor, carries away more or less of the fluid. 
Consequently more powerful batteries are neces- 
sary to give effect to the telegraph in wet than in 
dry weather. 

In some cases, for example, in the streets of Lon- 
don, it is found incovenient to carry the wires el- 
evated on posts, as here described. In such cases 
other methods are adopted. 

The wires proceeding from the central tele- 
graph station in London are wrapped with cotton 
thread, and coated with a mixture of tar, resin, 
and grease. This coating forms a perfect insula- 
tor. Nine of these wires are then packed in a 
half-inch leaden in-pipe, and four or five such 
pipesare packed in an iron pipe about three 
inches in diameter. These iron pipes are then 
laid under the foot pavements, along the sides of 
the streets, and are thusconducted to the termin- 
al stations of the various railways, where they 
are united to the lines of wire supported on posts 
along the sides of the railways, already de- 
scribed. 

Nothing in the history of the influence of the 
arts on social progress, presents a more curious 
subject of reflection than do these systems of me- 
tallic wire passing under our feet as we walk 
the streets, and beside us as we traverse the rail- 
ways. 

“Tn our metropolis,” observes a lively cotem- 
porary, “there is scarcely a street which does not 
appear to take pride in exposing, as often as pos- 
sible, to the public view, a series of pipes of all 
Sizes, in which fire of various companies, pure 


mixtures, common toall, pass cheek by jowl with 
infinitely less trouble than the motley human cur- 
rents flow above them. But among all the sub- 
terranean pipes laid bare before us, there is cer- 
tainly no one which has more curious contents 
than the three-inch iron pipe of the electric tele- 
graph company ; and yet, of all the multitudes 
who walk the streets, how few of them ever care 
to reflect what a singular contrast exists between 
the slow pace at which they themselves are pro- 
ceeding, and the rate at which, beneath their feet, 
forty-five electric wires are transmitting in all di- 
rections, and toa variety of distances, intelligence 
of every possible description !’’ 

In case, from abrasion of the cotton that sur- 
rounds the numerous copper wires within the 
pipe, any of them come into contact with each 
other, the intelligence which each is conveying is 
suddenly confounded, in which case other wires 
must instantly be substituted. Indeed, even as 
regards the strong galvanized iron wires which in 
the open air run parallel to our arterial railways, 
if in wet weather, in spite of many ingepious pre- 
cautions taken, the rain should form a continuous 
stream between the several wires and the ground, 
the electric fluid, escaping from the wires, is con- 
ducted by the water till it finds earth, the best 
of all conductors ; and, therefore, instead of the 
intelligence going on, say to Edinburg, it follows 
the axiom of electricity by selecting the shortest 
road, and thus completing its circuit of the earth it 
returns to London. Sometimes, instead of going 
to the earth, it flies back to the office in London, 
along another wire, to which, by means of a con- 
tinuous line of water, or entanglement of the two 
wires, it has managed to escape, in which case, 
the messages cn the two wires wrangling with 
each other, the communication is stopped. 

Let us now see how the electric current which 
flows along the conducting-wires is made to speak, 
to make dumb signs, or to write the despatch 
when it arrives at its destination. 

There are a great variety of properties of the 
electric current which supply means of accom- 
plishing this. 

If the electric currentcan be made to effect any 
object in such manner as to cause such object to 
produce any effect sensible to the eye, the ear, or 
the touch, such effect may be used as a sign; and if 
this effect be capable of being varied, each distinct 
variety of which it is susceptible may be adopted as 
a distinct sign. Such signs may then be taken as 
signifying the letters of the alphabet, the digits 
composing numbers, or such single words as are 
of most frequent occurrence: 

The rapidity and precision of the communica- 
tion will depend on the rate at which such signs 
can be produced in succession, and on the certain- 
ty and accuracy with which their appearance 
at the place of destination will follow the action 
of the producing cause at the station from which 
the despatch is transmitted. 











These preliminaries being understood, it re- 
mains to show what effects of the electric current 
are available for this pupose. 

These effects are:— 

I, The power of the electric current to deflect 
& magnetic needle from its position of rest. 

II. The power of the current to impart tempo- 
ary magnetism to soft iron. 

III. The power of the current to decompose 
certain chemical solutions. 

We shall now briefly show the manner in 
which these properties supply signals sufficiently 
varied for telegraphic purposes. 

1. To explain the deflection of a magnetic 
needle, let us suppose a copper wire extending 
over the magnetic needle of acommon compass, 
so that the direction of the wire shall be parallel 
to the needle, without touching it. In this state 
of things, the needle will remain undisturbed: but 
if we send an electric current along the wires, 
which may be done by connecting the ends of the 
wire with those of a galvanie battery, the nee- 
dle will instantly throw itself at right angles to 
the wire, and will remain in that position so long 
as the galvanic current is maintained ; but if that 
current be discontinued, by withdrawing either 
end of the wire from the trough, the needle will 
instantly resume its position of rest. 

It is found, also, that the north pole of the nee- 
dle will turn, in this case, in one direction or in 
the other, according to the direction given to the 
galvanic current. If this current flow in one di- 
rection, the north pole will throw itself to the cast 
and the south to the west; if it flow in the con- 
trary direction, the north pole will be thrown to 
the west and the south pole to the east. 

2. To explain the sudden conversion of iron 
into a magnet, and the sudden destruction of 
the magnetic virtue thus imparted, let us sup- 
pose a copper wire to be coiled round a piece of 
soft iron spirally, so that the successive coils shall 
not touch each other nor touch the iron, which 
may be done by coating the wire with silk, or any 
resinous or non-conducting substance. This being 
done, let us suppose that an electric current is 
transmitted through the wire, so that it will flow 
spirally round the rod of soft iron, which may be 
effected by placing, as before, the ends of the wire 
in a galvanic trough. If steel filings, a needle, 
or any light piece of iron, be brought near the rod 
of iron thus circumstanced, they will instantly be 
attracted by it, showing that it has acquired the 
magnetic virtue ; and this effect will continue to be 
produced so long as the galvanic current shall be 
maintained along the spiral wire ; but the instant 
that the end of the wire is withdrawn from the 
galvanic trough the magnetic virtue deserts the 
iron, and it will no longer attract. 

8. Ifasheet of paper, moistened with a chemi- 
cal solution which is capable of decomposition by 
the galvanic current, be laid upon a metallic plate 
which is in connection with one end of the bat- 
tery, and the point of a wire in connection with 
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the other end of the battery, be brought into con. 
tact with the paper, decomposition will take place 
and a change of color will be produced upon the 
paper under the point of the wire, just as if a dot 
were made upon it by a pen charged with colored 
ink. If the wire be moved upon the paper, a color. 
ed line will be traced ; and if the point of the wire 
be moved as a pen or pencil might be, any cha- 
racters may be thus written on the paper as they 
would be with a pen charged with colored ink, 
similarly moved. If in this case the current be 
discontinued during any intervals, the wire, though 
still in contact with the paper, will leave no trace 
or dot. 

To render intelligible the means whereby 
these three properties have been made instrumen- 
tal to the transmission of intelligence to a dis 
tance— 

We have explained how a magnetic needle over 
which an electric current passes will be deflected 
to the right or to the left, according to the diree- 
tion given to the current. Now, itis always easy 
to give the current one direction or the other, or 
to suspend it altogether, by merely changing the 
ends of the galvanic trough with which the wires 
are connected, or by breaking the contact alto- 
gether. 

A person, therefore, in London, having com- 
mand over the end of a wire which extends to 
Edinburgh, and is there connected with a mag- 
netic needle in the manner already described, can 
deflect that needle to the right or to the left at 
will. 

Thus a single wire and a magnetic needle are 
capable of making at least two signals. 

But signals, whatever be the form of the tele- 
graph used, may be multiplied by repetition and 
combination. Thus the operator at London may 
make the needle at Edinburgh move twice succes- 
sively to the left, and this may be conventionally 
settled as a sign, independently of that which is 
produced by a single movement to the left. In 
like manner, two successive movements to the 
right will supply another signal; and thus we 
have four independent signals. 

But from these four signals we may immediately 
produce four more, as we may combine one move- 
ment to the right with two to the left, and vice 
versa; and one to the left and two to the right, 
and vice versa; and thus we would have eight in- 
dependent signals. 

We may carry this method further, and so ar- 
range the system that three successive movements 
to the right and three successive movements to the 
left shall have independent significations; and 
these again may be combined with each of the 
eight signals already explained ; and, in short, we 
may carry this system to an extent which shall be 
limited only by the inconvenience of the delay 
which would take place in making the repetitions 
necessary for such a signal. 

Subject to this delay, however, it is clear that 
with a single machine we may easily obtain ex- 
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ressions for all the letters of the alphabet and, for as the hands of our clock do not speak, notice 


the ten numerals. 


could only be received of a coming message by 


But to obviate the inconvenience which would | the incessant vigilance of an observer. 


attend multiplied repetitions in the movements of 
a single needle, we may provide two independent 
wires, Which shall act upon two independent nee- 
dles. 

Each of these needles primarily will afford two 
independent signals by their movements right and 
left. These four signals may be combined in pairs, 
so as to afford four other signals producible by a 
single movement. Thus, simultaneously with the 
right-hand movement of one needle we may pro- 
duce the right-hand movement of the other. In 
the same way we may simultaneously produce 
the left-hand movement of both, or the right-hand 
of either combined with the left-hand movement 
of the other, which would produce eight indepen- 
dent signals, the production of each of which 
would occupy no more time than that of a single 
movement. We may then adapt the signals by 
double movement of each needle, which, combined 
with each other, and with the single movements, 
will afford another set of combinations; and by 
combining these systems, we may obviously ob- 
tain all the signals requisite. to express the letters 
and numerals. 

Such is, in general, the nature of the signals 
adopted in the electric telegraphs in ordinary 
use in England, and in some other parts of Europe. 

It may aid the conception of the mode of oper- 
ation and communication if we assimilate the ap- 
paratus to the dial of a clock with its two hands. 
Let us suppose that a dial, instead of carrying 
hands, carried two needles, and that their north 
poles, when quiescent, both pointed at 12 o’clock. 

When the galvanic current is conducted under 
either of them, the north pole will turn either to 
3 o'clock or to 9 o'clock, according to the direc- 
tion given to the current. 

Now it is easy to imagine a person in London 
governing the hands of such a clock erected in 
Hdinburgh, where their indications might be in- 
terpreted according to a way previously agreed 
upon. Thus, we may suppose that when the nee- 
die No. 1 turns to 9, the letter A is expressed ; 
if it turns to 3, the letter B is expressed. If the 
needle No. 2 turns to 9 o’clock, the letter © is 
expressed; if it be turned to 3, the letter D. If 
both needles be turned to 9, the letter E is 
expressed ; if both to 3, the letter F. If No. 1 
be turned to 9, and No. 2 to 3, the letter G@ is 
expressed ; if No. 2 be turned to 9, and Nu. 1 
to 3, the letter H, and so forth. 

It may be presumed that there can be but lit- 
tle difficulty in conceiving how, by practice, two 
persons may communicate with each other, by 
such means, almost, if not altogether, as rapidly 
as they could write and read. 

But a difficulty will doubtless suggest itself to 
to the intelligent and inquisitive reader. It will 
be asked, whether a sentinel must be kept ever on 
the watch to observe when a message is coming? 





Would it not, however, be admirable if we 
could attach to this clock a striking apparatus, 
which should address the ear the moment a mes- 
sage is about to be sent, and which should, as 
it were, awaken the attention of the person on duty? 

Such an expedient has, in fact, been contrived. 
The person in London who desires to communicate 
u message to the telegraphic agent at Edinburgh, 
can actually make the clock strike at his will, 
and thus command attention. 

The manner in which this is accomplished is as 
admirable by its simplicity and efficiency as that 
which we have just described. 

The quality resorted to in this case is the second 
of those we have mentioned above, namely, the 
power to impart the magnetic virtue at will to soft 
iron. 

One of the wires conducted from London passes 
into the chamber of the telegraphic apparatus at 
Edinburgh, where it is connected with a coil of 
wire which envelopes a rod of soft iron. The ends 
of this rod, which has the form of a horse-shoe, 
are placed in contiguity, but not in contact, with 
the detent of a striking apparatus like an alarm- 
bell. When a message is about to be sent from 
London, this bell-wire is put in communication 
with the galvanic trough in London. Immedi- 
ately the subtle fluid flows along the wire and 
converts the horse-shoe rod at Edinburgh into a 
powerful magnet. 

The attractive power which it thus suddenly 
receives, irresistibly draws towards it the detent 
of the alarum, and lets go the bell, which contin- 
ues toring until the agent of the telegraph at 
Edinburgh answers the demand of the messenger 
from London, and tells him he is attentive. Then 
the London communicator withdraws the gal- 
vanic current from the bell-wire, the horse-shoe 
at Edinburgh is instantly deprived of its mag- 
netic virtue, the detent flies back to its place by 
the action of a spring, and silences the bell. 

Eclectic Magazine. 
To be continued. 


FRESH AIR. 


Man acts strangely. Although a current of 
fresh air is the very life of his lungs, he seems 
indefatigable in the exercise of his inventive pow- 
ers to deprive himself of the heavenly blessirg. 
Thus he carefully closes every cranny of his bed- 
chamber against its entrance, and he prefers that 
his lungs should receive the. mixed effluvia of his 
cellar and larder. Why should man be so terri- 
fied at the admission of night air into any of his 
apartments? It is nature’s overflowing current, 
and never carries the destroying angel with it. 
See how soundly the delicate little wren and ten- 
der robin sleep under its full and immediate influ- 
ence, and how fresh and vigorous and joyous they 
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rise amid the surrounding dew-drops of the morn- 
ing. Although exposed all night long to the air 
of heaven, their lungs are never out of order, and 
this we know by the daily repetition of their song. 
Look at the newly-born hare, without any nest to 
goto. It lives and thrives, and becomes strong 
and playful, under the unmitigated inclemency of 
the falling dews of night. 1 have here a fine male 
turkey, full eight years old, and he has not passed 
a single night in shelter. Coughs and colds are 
generally caught in the transition from an over- 
heated room to a cold apartment ; but fhere would 
be no danger in this movement if ventilation were 
properly attended to—a precaution little thought 
of now-a-days.—Waterton’s Essay on Natural 
History. 
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Our readers will doubtless remember that in seve- 
ral of our former numbers we have inserted an in- 
teresting account of the proceedings of our friends 
Thomas Wistar, Jr., and Alfred Cope, in the pay- 
ment of $40,000 to the Menomonee Indians. We 
now learn that a delegation of nine chiefs of the 
Menomonee nation, accompanied by their agent, 
a Catholic priest, several interpreters and some 
traders, arrived in this city a few days ago on their 
way to the seat of government. Whilst here, they 
notified these two friends that they were in trouble, 
and would be glad to see them. They therefore 
lost no time in complying with the request, and 
had the satisfaction of meeting with Osh-Kosh, Ke- 
she-mah, Carron, La Motte, Sag-e-toke, Sho-ne- 
nilu, Shaw-wa-no-pe-nese, Wau-ke-chon and Che- 
que-tam, on Fourth day, the 4th inst., at their quar- 
ters in Washington. 

After a friendly conference with them, our friends 
waited on the President and presented him with 
a memorial, found in the following column, which 
he kindly received and carefully perused. Some 
further information being desired in connexion with 
this subject, it was then given, when he assured the 
friends, that after consultation with some officers of 
the government, he would do all that was possible 
for him to do on behalf of the Indians. 

Other efforts were then made to enlist the feel- 
ings of some influential men on behalf of the de- 
sponding and injured Menomonees, which there is 
reason to hope may prove useful ; and we trust that 
they may not only be permitted to remain this 
winter at their present homes, but that a more fa- 
vourable country may yet in justice be given to 
them than the Crow-wing reservation. 


Marnriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, Provi- 
vidence, R. I., on the 4th inst., Isaac Swirr, of 
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Washington, Dutchesg Co., N. Y., to Lypi, y 
ALMY. 


-Diep,—In this city, on the morning of the 3) 
inst., after a lingering illness, Hannan, wife of Joh, 
Sharp, formerly of Yorkshire, England—a mem}e, 
of the Western District Monthly Meeting—aved 55 
years. 





, At the residence of his mother, Fal] Rive, 
Mass., on the 27th of Fifth month last, of consump- 
tion, after a distressing illness, which he bore wit) 
Christian resignation, SamvenL Suove, son of Clark 
Shove, deceased, aged 35 years, a member 0 
Swanzey Monthly Meeting. 

—, At his residence in Henry Co, Ia., on the 
27th of last month, Jos1an PeNnincTon, an esteeme 
member of Spiceland Monthly Meeting, in the 71: 
year of hisage. He was one of the early settlers, 
and underwent many privations incident to a ney 
country. Residing a considerable distance from 
meeting, he was in the practice, for several years, 
of attending with his family on foot; and he con- 
tinued, so long as his health would permit, to be 
faithful in the performance of this religious duty, 
not suffering his worldly affairs to interfere with i1 
His disposition was mild and peaceful, and by his 
exemplary character, he won the esteem of those whi 
knew him. He breathed his last without astrugele. 
and, it is reverently believed, his end was peace. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee on Instruction meet in Philade!- 
phia on Sixth day afternoon, the 20th inst., at ‘ 
o’clock. 


A Friend is wanted to fill the office of Superin- 
tendent of Haverford School. Information in reter- 
ence to the duties of the station, may be obtained o: 
application to either of the undersigned. 

Tuomas Kimber, No. 50 North Fourth street. 

Jos1an Tatum, t “ “ 

Atrrep Core, Walnut street Wharf. 

Joun Farnum, No. 26 South Front street. 
Philadelphia, 7th mo. 5th. tf. 





NOTICE. 

The Subscribers to the “London Friend” ar 
respectfully informed, that in consequence of th 
meetings of the ensuing Peace Congress at Frank- 
fort being likely to continue to a late period of the 
Eighth month, the publication of the Ninth month 
number will be delayed for a few days, in order to 
embrace asketch of the entire proceedings. 


To Millard Fillmore, President of the United 
States. 


The undersigned, members of the Society of 
Friends, respectfully represent— 

That the late President having had personal 
knowledge of the amicable relations existing be- 
tween the Friends and the aboriginal nations with 
whom they have had intercourse, and having 
been pleased, from his own observation, with the 
methods pursued by them, for the advancemeut 
of the Indians in civilization, desired to employ 
members of that Society, in the management 0! 
Indian affairs. In consequence thereof, the un- 


dersigned were selected, in the spring of 1849, to 





superintend the payment of $40,000 to the 
Half-breeds of the Menomonee blood, in confor- 
mity with the Treaty of Oct. 1848 with that na- 
tion. 

In the performance of that service, they be- 
came somewhat acquainted and much interested 
in the character, condition, and prospects of the 
Menomonees. From personal observations and 
the testimony of some of the most respectable 
and intelligent of the white residents in their vi- 
cinity, they found them to be a peaceable, harm- 
less and feeble people—few in number, and fast 
decreasing—always remarkable for their friendly 
disposition to the whites, and very rarely engaged 
in war. 

Their conduct, during the stay of the Friends 
with them, was very commendable. Though ad- 
dicted to intemperance, and scarcely considering 
the habit a vice, they, at the request of the 
Friends, entirely refrained from the indulgence of 
that powerful propensity, though repeatedly ex- 
posed to strong temptations; and although very 
poor, maintained the strictest honesty, none (not 
even the children) taking any of the numerous 
articles, valuable to them, which were frequently 
within their reach. 

They made to the Friends several affecting ap- 
peals for intercession with their great father at 
Washington, in relation to the intention of the 
Government to remove them to the Crow-wing 
country. It was a much colder region than they 
were accustomed to, poorly supplied with game, 
and in the immediate vicinity of the Sioux—a 
people of whom they justly entertain great dread. 

To send them there, they believed, was to con- 
sign them to destruction. They earnestly desired 
that a little reservation, sufficient for their suste- 
nance, might be allotted them in the country of 
their fathers. 

In reply to this, it might be objected that they 
had made a treaty, and must abide by it. But 
did they make a treaty in any proper sense of 
the term? The Friends, on enquiry, had reason 
to believe that the treaty, as it is called, was im- 
posed upon this unhappy and helpless people, by 
the strong hand of power. They resolutely re- 
fused to sell their lands, until they were told by 
the United States Commissioner, that they had 
no alternative but submission to the terms pre- 
scribed, or expulsion without remuneration. 

A deputation of their nation bas since visited 
the country assigned to them, and, with all their 
fears confirmed by actual examination, they now 
present themselves to their great father to make 
known their griefs, trusting from his reputation, 
as a just and humane man, that he will, if practi- 
cable, afford redress. 

Their case is one which appeals strongly to the 
feelings of the humane. It is that of a people 
banished for no crime, from their country, to an 
inhospitable clime, incapable, as they believe, of 
supporting them; and for no reason, but that 
Other men desire to possess their lands. A por- 
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tion of the Menomonees have made considerable 
advancement in civilization. About 500 of them 
are settled on farms, and make profession of the 
Christian religion, and the number of these is in- 
creasing. There is good ground to hope, that, 
under favourable circumstances, the nation might 
gradually be raised from its low estate. 

Independent of motives of religion and human- 
ity, the consideration of the great pecuniary gain 
which the United States will derive from the ac- 
quisition of the lands of these poor people, is cal- 
culated to move our feeling on their behalf. No 
more attractive country exists within the domain 
of the United States, than’ those beautiful rolling 
prairies, admirably interspersed with woodland, 
and abundantly supplied with lively streams and 
clear lakes; and that this is duly comprehended 
by the community, is amply evinced by the num- 
ber of emigrants daily pouring in and settling 
themselves upon the yet unabandoned lands of 
the Menomonees. lt is computed, that these 
valuable lands cost the Government about nine 
cents per acre. It seems hard, that this people 
should be permitted to suffer from want, while 
the national treasury is about to reap so rich a 
harvest at their expense. 

The prospect of being sent, at this late season 
of the year—-when winter is close at hand—toa 
rigorous ¢limate, affording at best, a meagre sus- 
tenance, with no adequate provision agaiust the 
hardships which must be encountered, is calculat- 
ed to excite the most gloomy apprehensions in the 
breasts of these unfortunate people. 

The undersigned earnestly solicit the due con- 
sideration of their case, and the application of 
such relief as the President may have power to 
afford. 

They do not ask that the treaty of 1848 be 
set aside, as, under existing circumstances, that 
might be impracticable, but would respectfully 
suggest, whether, previous to their removal, the 
opportunity of selecting a location, less objection- 
able than the Crow-wing, might not be allowed 
them, and in the interim, they be permitted to re- 
main in the place of their nativity. 

THOMAS WISTAR, JR 
ALFRED Cope. 
Washington, 9th month 4th, 1850, 


ANCIENT ROMAN AGRICULTURE. 


The last number of the London Quarterly Re- 
view contains a series of articles on ancient Ro- 
man agriculture. It may be interesting to com- 
pare the method of farming, two thousand years 
ago, with that pursued at present ; and, therefore, 
we shall give a sketch, from the article in ques- 
tion, of agriculture in the days of the Scipios. 

The characteristics of Roman farming were 
system, accuracy and great vigilance against 
waste. It was careful, pains-takiug, and garden- 
like, but exhibited no progression. For centuries 
the farms of Italy were tilled in the same old- 








‘rainy weather, spun and wove. 
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fashioned way. The labour was performed by 
slaves, who were sometimes worked in fetters. 
The farms generally ranged from 65 to 125 
acres.. The slaves ploughed, reaped, threshed, 
and did all of the out-of door work: and, in 
The buildings, 
unless where the proprietor was wealthy, and had 
a villa on the farm, were usually indifferent, not 
being worth more than two years’ rent of the 
place. The food of the slaves, as well as their 
raiment, was of the coarsest kind. 

The Roman meadows were ill drained. They 
were generally mowed twice, first*in May, and 
again in August or September: and always wa- 
tered between the mowings. The second crop 
was generally mixed with oak and elm leaves, and 
used as fodder for sheep. The first mowing pro- 
duced two tons to the acre, and sometimes more. 
Short scythes were used. The process of hay- 
making differed in no respect from what is follow- 
ed now. The Roman agricultural course was 
the simplest possible—a crop of grain and a fal- 
low. Kvery year one-half of the land was in 
grain, one-half in fallow. One-third of the fal- 
low was sown with some sort of green crop to be 
mowed for the cattle, and this portion of the fal- 
low, and this alone, was manured; the result 
being, that the arable land was manured once in 
six years, and in that period bore three grain 
crops and one green crop. ‘This method, as we 
shall see subsequently, wore out the land finally, 
and rendered the. most productive soils worthless. 
Grain was sown in the autumn. Ordinary plough- 
ings were nine inches deep. The plough did not 
generally turn a furrow, and the ploughman re- 
turned on his own traces: the object, in Roman 
ploughing, being to stir all the land to an even 
depth. No man was considered a good plough- 
man unless it was impossible to tell where his 
plough had gone. Fallows received three or four 
ploughings during the summer, besides the seed 


furrow. The second ploughing was always across 
ihe first. When wheat had put out its fourth 


blade, the ground was hoed ; and a second hocing 
was given in the spring. 

The mode of harvest was peculiar. In some 
cases the ears of standing corn were gathered by 
a sort of comb, cut off and carried to the thrash- 
ing floor. This answered well in thin crops. In 
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chine drawn by oxen, first introduced from Car. 


thage. The grain was usually winnowed in the 
primitive fashion, by casting it with shovels jp 
the teeth of- a moderate wind. Sometimes, 
but rarely, a sort of pan was employed.* Sieves 
were used to free the wheat from dust. The 
upper half of the straw was used for fodder, the 
lower for litter. To burn the stubble on barren 
land was considered a good practice. Manures 
were of the simplest kind. In fact, a modern 
scientific farmer would be astonished at the com- 
parative want of manures among the Romans, 
as well as at the poverty with which they were 
afflicted. 

By this system of agriculture the best lands in 
Italy came in time, to be almost barren wastes. 
Continually taking off crops, and rarely returning 
any thing, was as fatal to the rich soils about 
Rome, two thousand years ago, as it has since 
been to the once fertile districts of Maryland and 
Virginia. The earliest period at which we know 
anything respecting yield per acre, is in the 
century preceding the Christian era, when it was 
stated at about thirty bushels, for two bushels 
sown, or return of fifteen for one. The author 
who gives this, laments the great falling off in fer- 
tility since the earlier times. The declension 
was progressive, for, in Cicero’s time, fifty years 
later, the return was eight for one; and by the 
time another half century had elapsed, it was 
only four toone: The selling price and rent of 
land consequently declined, though the price of 
wheat had risen from eighty-seven cents per quar- 
ter in the earlier times, to two dollars and fifty 
cents in the time of Cato, and to fifteen dollars 
in the time of Pliny. Meantime the expense of 
agricultural labour had not increased. A slave, 
at all periods was worth about three hundred dol- 
lars. But the truth was, the land was worked 
out, so that, in the times of the emperors, Italy 
raised but little wheat, and Rome hal to depend 
almost entirely on Egypt and Africa for grain. 
It is a curious fact, but one proved by abundant 

| testimony, that the Gauls generally were better 
farmers than the Romans. 


PROGRESS OF THE STATES. 
In 1790, the States ranked as follows in popu- 


other instances, the corn was cut low, and having | lation : Virginia, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 


been gathered together, was passed through combs | 
and hackles, which detained the ears. These | olina. 


| Massachusetts, New York, Maryland, South Car- 
In 1800, New York had gone ahead of 


being cut off, were carried away separately in| North Carolina and Massachusetts, and South 


wicker baskets. 
where the grain was cut in the middle by a sickle, 

and, in some places, the corn was pulled up by | 
the roots. In the Gaulish provinces a reaping 

machine was in use, pushed by oxen ; it collected | 
the ears of wheat, cut them off, and dropped them | 
intoa receptacle. The instrament answered well | 
in open and even land, and many farmers reaped 

by it exclusively. The threshing was by flail; by | 
treading out with cattle; and latterly by a ma-' 


There was still another method | Carolina of Maryland, but in other respects the 


States ranked as before. In 1810, Virginia still 
maintained the ascendency ; New York had gone 
ahead of Pennsyltania, and in other respects the 
order of the states was preserved. In 1820, 
Ohio and Kentucky had eclipsed South Carolina 
and Massachnsetts—in other respects no changes. 
In 1830, Pennsylvania was ahead of Virginia, 
and Tennessee of South Carolina. In 1840, 
Ohio ranked above Virginia, and the latter which 
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jn 1790 was nearly equal in population to any 
two States besides, now took the third place, and 
will undoubtedly be transcended by Indiana and 
Illinois, in less than three years! We would re- 
spectfully suggest to the Reform Convention 
which is about to assemble in the Old Dominion, 
the propriety of changing the motto of the Com- 
monwealth. Instead of “ Sic semper tyrannis,” 
it should be, “ Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

North Carolina, from being the third State in 
population, has receded to the tenth or eleventh 
place; and South Carolina, which was the sixth, 
has fallen to the sixteenth or seventeenth place. 
It is to be remarked that these States—Virzinia, 
North and South Carolina—are not, like New 
England, crowded with population ; on the con- 
trary, they have less than half the number of in- 
habitants to the square mile now that New Eng- 
land contained sixty years ago. While the ener- 
gies of the older slave States have been paralysed 
by slavery, the New England States, with four 
times the population in proportion to territory, 
have in the last ten years exhibited all the vigor 
and prosperity of new communities. Massachu- 
setts has increased in population by about 240,000 
in that period—a number nearly equal to the 
whole white population of South Carolina; and 
yet the latter State has four times the extent of 
territory of the former. 

In ten years from to-day, Michigan and Wis- 
consin—the latter first settled in 1836—will be 
ahead of Virginia in Federal population, if not in 
the number of inhabitants. —JVat. Era. 





WHEAT GROWING IN CALIFORNIA. 


The great increase of population which Califor- 
nia is daily receiving, together with the thousands 
that we know to be on the way across the plains, 
the Isthmus, and around the Cape, render it in- 
cumbent upon the press, no less than the duty of 
mutual friends of parties about to link their des- 
tiny with that of our young State, to make pub- 
lic all information in their possession relative to 
the resources of the country. <A large class of 
persons with their families are on their way 
hither, who all their lives have been cultivators 
of the rich soil of the Mississippi bottoms, and 
the unsurpassed lands of her tributaries—practi- 
cal, thorough going farmers—who intend to pur- 
sue the same avocation upon their arrival here. 
They come for permanent settlement, and not 
with the intention to dig a few thousands and then 
return to what was once the “ Far West.” It is 
but just then, that public attention should be 
drawn to the development of the various resour- 
ces of the country, that this class of settlers may 
have some data as their guide in fixing their lo- 
cations and pursuits upon their arrival. 

We have already expressed the opinion, formed 
on extensive observation, and the knowledge im- 
parted by others, that California possesses: agri- 
cultural resources as yet almost wholly undevel- 





oped, sufficient to build up a great and prosperous 
commonwealth, separate from her unparalleled 
mineral wealth. ‘The great danger is that this 
source of wealth may be neglected fromagnorance 
of its existence, or from a desire to amass riches 
too quick, for which the mines afford a flattering 
prospect. 

One point is indisputable,—for it has been 
thoroughly tested at the Northern and Southern 
extremes of the State, and all along the coast 
from San Diego to San Francisco—that the capa- 
city of our soil for the production of small grains 
is equal to that of the most favored countries. To 
such as have witnessed with their own eyes the 
evidence of this wealth of soil from Warner's 
Ranch, on the borders of the desert extending to 
the Colorado river, all along the valleys through 
to Los Angelos and up the coast, embracing the 
Salina sriver, the valley of San Jaan and San Jose, 
the proposition is apparent. In fact, in various 
sections of this route the emigrant witnesses a 
growth of some grains, unsown and uncultivated, 
equal to the result of scientific labor in other and 
fertile countries. Nowhere in the world can finer 
wheat be grown than in these valleys, whether 
quantity to the acre or size and quality of the ker- 
nel be taken into consideration. ‘ If reports be 
true, Captain Sutter has demonstrated a like fact 
on the banks of the Sacramento; and already a 
gentleman from above informs us, farmers are 
locating in the valley of this river for permanent 
settlement and cultivation of the soil. 

The valley of the San Joaquin is not a whit 
behind in similar capabilities, although up to 
this time it has not been so thoroughly tested. 
In addition, the numerous streams from the 
mountains running parallel to each other and only 
a few miles apart, into the San Joaquin, afford 
milling and irrigating power unsurpassed any 
where. 

With the mountains swarming with hardy and 
hungry miners, and villages here and there scat- 
tered from one end of the valley to the other, a 
ready and cash market will be always open to the 
producer. Every thing that industry and perse- 
verance may produce, will find a ready demand. 
But the great staple of mountain life, flour, would 
command at all seasons, and in any quantities, a 
remunerating’return. Such an exhibition of ag- 
ricultural industry will be seen in the Tulare 
plains, before many years, and we mean to do 
all in our power to hasten the period. 

Pacific News. 


“TOO BUSY TO FREEZE.” 


I have often thought of a beautifully simple il- 
lustration we met with, in one of our recent walks, 
of the benefit and happiness of useful and urgent 
occupation. It was a bright winter's morning; 
the crisp untrodden snow covered the scene around 
with its pure, brilliant whiteness. For some dis- 
tance the little stream by the side of the road was 
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completely frozen over, but as we approached 
nearer to the mill, there was a little fall across 
its narrow channel, down which the water as 
though glad to break from beneath its icy cover- 
ing, rushed dancing and sparkling and reflecting 
the bright rays of the sun. 

“Happily, joyously singing its way, 

Through moss and pebbles, the livelong day.” 

As we stood looking at it, dear Frederick said, 
“this water is too busy to freeze!’ And thus itis 
with the useful Christian, actively devoted to the 
work of his gracious Lord and Master, whose ser- 
vice is perfect freedom ; he is too busy to freeze 
—too busy to become cold and lifeless. Whilst 
diligently pursuing the path of duty, he catches 
fresh rays of light and strength from the bright 
shining of the Sun of Righteousness, and reflects 
new beams of grace, leading those who observe 
his cheerful, happy course, to glorify God in 
him. 

If there be life in one professing to be his dis- 
ciple, whose meat and drink it was to do the will 
of Him who sent him, who yet remains wrapped 
up in selfish indolence, it is only sufficient to 
make him sensible, that his coldness, leading to 
useless regrets and unavailing complainings, tends 
to increase, as far as it is felt, a chilling influ- 
ence. 

“T delight to do thy will, O my God,” was the 
language of our blessed Master, and unto us he 
says, “I have given you an example that ye should 
do as I have done.”” The apostle, who in “ la- 
bour was more abundant,” than his brethren, said, 
“to me to live is Christ,” and not many months 
since, I heard a devoted home missionary, whose 
sphere of labour had been a very arduous one, 
say, ‘if there be happiness to be found on earth, 
it is in being laboriously occupied in the service 
of Christ.” 

Here, then, is the conclusion of the matter; if 
we would be happy we must seek to be useful, 
not as any ground on which to found our hope of 
acceptance with God—our best services need the 
blood of sprinkling ; for after we have done all, 
truly we must say, “ we are unprofitable servants, 
we have done that which it was our duty to do.’”’ 
Those who have done most, feel most fully, “ Not 
unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name 
give glory.” Under the gracious teaching of the 

oly Spirit, they feel their own utter weakness 
and worthlessness, and clinging to the Cross they 
say, ‘ We can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth us.”—Sunday School Journal. 





DANGER OF STEAMSHIPS. 


While speaking of steam voyages, there is one 
subject upon which we feel it our duty to express 
our apprehension. Increased facilities of inter- 
course in every direction we desire most warmly. 
In the case of America, we are so unreasonably 
hopeful as to feel that all we should desire will 
be hardly attained, until every day’s London pa- 


per contains fresh American intelligence. The 
Cunard company already promises to add an ep. 
tirely new service of screw steamers, for goods and 
passengers, to its great line of mails. We rejoice 
at this. Travellers are created by facilities of 
travel. If towns like Coventry and Leamington 
support a dozen daily trains, nations like Great 
Britain and the United States might find work 
for a daily steamer between shore and shore. The 
number rapidly diminishes of those good vegeta- 
ble creatures who live in the Same village with al] 
they love and all they talk about. But it does 
not please us, therefore, when we see two compet- 
ing lines, upon a track able to support them both, 
engaged in a somewhat morbid struggle for supre- 
macy. The number of “ quickest voyages on re- 
cord,’ made the last few months between New 
York and Liverpool, excite in us more dread than 
pleasure. We desire more and more intercourse; 
but we are as well content that the Atlantic should 
be crossed in twelve days as ten, if ten-day voy- 
ages proceed out of the strained energy of compe- 
tition. We admire the Cunard fleet, and wish the 
Collins line to prosper; but it is our earnest hope 
that the English and the American proprietors of 
those fine vessels will not look upon the Atlantic 
as a race-course. It is better to discuss this 
matter now, than wait for an accident. There 
are plenty of people who will then say that they 
always knew what would be the consequence; 
but we much prefer that they should join us now 
in proclaiming what the consequence will be. 

We have reason to know that our remarks are 
not uncalled for. In Liverpool and New York, 
the first arrivals of the Atlantic, the Pacific, and 
the Asia, were looked for as eagerly, and betted 
upon as wildly as ever any race was looked for 
or betted on beside the winning-rost at Epsom. 
When the first vessel of the Collins line, the At- 
lantic, lay moored in the Mersey, her departure 
on her return voyage was postponed for a fortnight. 
If people were wrong in attributing the postpone- 
ment to a desire to run with, and excel in speed, 
a boat of the Cunard line, notoriously slow, which 
had been advertised to start somewhere about that 
time—if people suspected such a motive wrongly, 
they were not unreasonable. The slow boat was 
at any rate withdrawn, and a vessel as notoriously 
quick, ran in its place on the appointed day. 
From that time to the present, we have heard a 
little too much of quick voyages. We prefer loss 
of time to loss of life. If competition must imply 
a rivalry in speed, and a straining of each vessel 
to its utmost power, give us a conjurer for captain, 
and a magician for first mate. A merely human 
amount of watchfulness and skill is not enough 
to satisfy our fears. 

We are quite well aware that there are now 
two vessels on the Cunard line, able to cross the 
Atlantic fairly, with favorable circumstances, 12 
from ten to eleven days; and we admire their 
power, without fearing it. But the fact remains 
still, after making this allowance, that there are 
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Atlantic races ; and we earnestly remind all those 
who have a stake in them, that passengers who 
do not pay their money for a voyage to the bot- 
tom, think a safe boat better than a swift one, 
London Examiner. 


WINE OR SPIRITS,—WHICH IS THE MOST DAN- 
GEROUS? 


We commend the following remarks to the at- 

tention of those who have the care of young per- 
sons—they are also peculiarly suitable for our 
legislators and others who advocate the policy of 
bringing into general use the more agreeable and 
lighter kinds of intoxicating drinks, in order, as 
they say, to lead people from the use of ardent 
spirits; nothing is more certain than that, very 
generally, they lead to the use, of such drinks. — 
“Wine is the drink of the more wealthy, polished, 
and luxurious classes, and is therefore regarded as 
the most respectable mcde in which alcohol can 
be taken. To one not accustomed to such stimu- 
lants, it is more palatable than brandy, rum or 
gin, and can be taken in moderate quantities with 
greater impunity ; hence it is the more insidious 
and dangerous. Boys are naturally imitative, 
yet they do not begin their career by espousing | 
the habits of those whose excesses have sunk them 
among the lowest dregs of society. They look 
up for an example to such as are regarded as vir- 
tuous, and are in general esteem. A young man 
is often induced to drink wine, at parties, and in 
the company of genteel people, when he would 
scorn the idea of drinking whiskey with an habitual 
drunkard, although the poor sot may have been 
the idol of the social circle, and started in his 
downward career by taking asip of the fashionable 
liquor. If we had no good flavored wine or sweet 
cider to begin with,—if we could offer to the un- 
vitiated taste of youth nothing but undulcified and 
undiluted spirit, there would be less danger to the 
rising generation. The rank and repugnant taste 
of pure aleohol—its acid, burning, and suddenly 
exciting effect, would of itself serve in some de- 
gree to lessen its consumption as a_ beverage. 
But instead of exhibiting the dragon in all his 
naked deformity, with grim visage, bare teeth, 
and spread claws, the spoiler of the lus¢ious and 
wholesome grape, clothes him in a garb buoyant 
with beauty, and sparkling with what appears to 
be life, but which is in reality, and in every sense 
of the word, death. He presents him to us in “a 
foaming breaker of rosy wine,” and while we ad- 
mire his shining eyes and glistening scales, listen 
to his syren voice, and are put to sleep by his 
lethean draught, we become unconscious of our 
danger, until we feel his fangs in our vitals, the 
poison rankling in our veins, and the coil of the 
monster is about us, awakening us only to the 
certainty of our impcnding doom.”—Bombay 
Temperance Advocate. 
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THE BUILDING FOR THE EXHIBITION oF L851. 


The long deliberations as to the building to be 
erected for the exhibition of 1851, have been ter- 
minated by a decision in favor of Mr. Paxton’s 
design and estimate. Mr. P. suggests a building 
chiefly of glass—in fact, a huge but elegant glass- 
house. The great feature in its erection is, that 
no stone, brick or mortar will be necessary. All 
the roofing and upright sashes will be made by 
machinery, fitted together, and glazed with rapid- 
ity, most of them being finished previous to be- 
ing taken to the place, so that little else will be 
required on the spot to fit the finished materials 
together. The whole of the structure will be sup- 
ported on cast iron columns, and the extensive 
roof be sustained without the necessity for inte- 
rior walls for this purpose. If removed after the 
exhibition, the materials may be sold far more 
advantageously than a structure filled in with 
bricks and mortar, and some of the materials 
would bringin full half the original outlay. Com- 
plete ventilation has been provided by filling in 
every third upright compartment with luffer 
boarding, which would be made to open and shut 
by machinery ; the whole of the basement will be 
filled in the same manner. “The current of air 
may be modified by the use of coarse open can- 
vass, which, by being kept wet in hot weather, 
will render the interior of the building much cool- 
er than the external atmosphere. In order to 
subdue the intense light in a building covered 
with glass, it is proposed to cover all the south 
side of the upright parts, together with the whole 
of the roof outside, with calico or canvass, tacked 
on the ridge rafters of the latter. This will al- 
low a current of air to pass in the valley under 
the calico, which will, if required, with the ven- 
tilators, keep the air of the house cooler than the 
external atwophere. To givethe roofa lightand 
graceful appearance, it is to be on the ridge and 
furrow principle, and glazed with sheet glass. 
The ridge and valley rafters will be continued in 
uninterrupted lines the whole length of the struc- 
ture, and supported by cast iron beams. These 
beams will have a hollow gutter formed in them 
to receive the rain-water from the wooden valley 
rafters which will be thence conveyed through 
the hollow columns to the drains. These draing 
will be formed of ample dimensions under the 
whole of the pathways throughout. The floor 
of the pathways are to be laid with trellis-boards 
three eighths of an inch apart, on sleeper joists. 
This kind of flooring is economical, and can al- 
ways be kept clean, dry, and pleasant to walk up- 
on. No timber trees need be cut down, as the 
glass may fit up to the boles of the trees, leaving 
the lower branches under the glass during the ex- 
hibition ; but Mr. Paxton does not recommend 
this course, as, for the sum of £250, he would 
| engage to remove and replace every tree on the 
ground, except the large old clms opposite the 
Prince’s gate. Only afew years ago the erection 
of such a building as the one contemplated would 
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have involved a fearful amount of expense ; but 
the rapid advance made in this country during 
the lagt forty years, both in the scientific con- 


struction of such buildings and the cheap manu- 
facture of glass, iron, &c., together with the ama- 
zing facilities in the preparation of sash-bars and 
other wood-work, render an erection of this dé- 
scription, in point of expense, quite on alevel with 
those constructed of more substantial materials.— 
Liverpool Times. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


From the Horticulturist for August we copy 
tne following. Though it is too late for the pre- 
sent season, our readers may think proper to pre- 
serve the recipe to be used next year: 

Striped Bugs on Melons, Cucumbers, &c.— 
I hear great complaints of the destruction of 
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some other mineral, which is supposed (without 
a chemical analysis, however,) to be magnesia, 





ALLIGATORS IN THE OHIO. 


The Cincinnati Commercial tells a story of 
French resident of Covington, in Kentucky, op- 
posite Cincinnati, who amused himself by send- 
ing his dog after chips into the Licking river, 
in which, after a time, an alligator raised his 
head, attacked the dog, and finally disappeared 
with it beneath the surface? The Commercial 
says it has the story “from a gentleman who 
vouches for the fact,’’ and then adds the following 
reminiscence : : 

“It may not be forgotten that some four years 
ago a huge alligator was seen sunning himself 
on a sand-bar near Sedam’s, four miles below 
the city, and an ineffectual attempt was made to 


vines by the striped bug, and have frequently | capture him. It was then said that it was one 
suffered in the same way, and have tried numer-| that had escaped from a showman. This may 


ous methods recomended from different sources, 
but the only effectual remedy under all circum- 


have been so, but our waters are warm enough, 


our weather hot enough, our streams convenient 


stances, is the following :—Take four pieces of | enough, to induce a visit from all the aquatic 


boards about two feet long and seven to ten inches 
in width, nail the ends together and put around the 
hill of vines, and no striped bug will ever be 
found inside (if not there when the box is put 
on.) Three or four short boards put around the 
hill and kept there with wooden pins will an- 
swer the purpose equally well. This season the 
bugs had destroyed more than half my vines be- 
fore | put my boxes on. I then planted the va- 
cant hills inside the boxes; not a bug came on 
the vines after that, until I supposed the young 
vines (last planted) were strong enough to defy 
the bug, when I removed the boxes and they 


‘ were immediately attacked again, and [ was 


y=) 
obliged tu replace the boxes. I have tried this 
for several years, and can safely recommend it 
as a perfect protection. 


A REMARKABLE MINERAL SPRING. 


In one of the islands of an inlet of the Mau- 
mee Bay, there is a remarkable mineral spring. 
It is in a circular form, some 100 or 125 feet in 
diameter, with sides sloping in rapidly towards 
the centre, giving it the form of an inverted cone. 
Its waters are very pure, clear and cold. The 
spring has been sounded in the middle toa depth 
of one hundred feet, without finding bottom. 
Objects can be seen in it plainly to a great depth. 
A more beautiful sight can hardly be imagined. 
Its sides are covered with a growth, apparently 
a moss. It grows in many fantastic and sin- 
gular forms, assuming the shape of different ob- 
jects, which the Sun’s rays variegate with various 
combinations of colors. One formation looks 
like a tree growing from its sides. The waters 
of this spring are considered by all who have 
tried them, to possess superior medical qualities. 
They are impregnated with suphur, and with 


varmints of the tropics.” —NV. 4. & U.S. Gaz. 


BOOT AND SHOE PEGS. 


An establishment for the manufacture of the 
above article, is in operation, at Meredith Bridge, 
N. H., of which Mr. 8. K. Baldwin is proprietor. 
The process of the manufacture is thus described 
by a contemporary :— 

The materials used are white, yellow and black 
birch, and white maple. The trees are cut into 
lengths of four feet each, and are from six to four- 
teen inches in diameter. 

When the log is received into the hands of the 
workmen, it is placed on a bench and stripped of 
the bark to prevent its dulling the tools; after 
which it is placed on a machine, in which are 
combined a saw and a jointer, and cut into blocks 
of the right lengths required for the pegs and 
plained smooth. The next operation of import- 
ance is that of making the points. This is done 
by a single cutter which passes very swiftly in a 
horizontal direction across the face of the block, 
as it moves along and cuts it into parallel grooves. 
It is then turned and cut at right angles, which 
completes the points. 

But the most curious and astonishing part of 
the process is that by which these blocks are split 
into perfect pegs. The machine used for this 
purpose was invented and patented by Mr. Bald- 
win, several years since. 

It consists, in its main parts, of fluted rolls for 
the different sizes of pegs. These rolls press into 
the grooves, cut into the face of the block, and the 
block is fed under a knife by a ratchet wheel aud 
lifting arm, which feeds one groove every time 
the knife rises, and is split open when it decends, 
the knife being attached to a crank and pulley. 
The crank revolves five hundred times a minute, 
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splitting 30,000 pegs in the time, or enough to, has been found in the prolongation of the Pyre- 


peg 60 pair of shoes. a 
The next process is drying the pegs. This is 

done by putting them into a revolving cylinder 

under which is kept a hot fire. The average time 


it takes to dry them is, we believe, about two | 


hours. They are then placed in another revolv- 
ing cylinder, where, by rubbing against each 
other, they become*perfectly smooth. They are 
then put into bags or barrels ready for transporta- 
tion. 

There were four hundred cords of timber used 
at this establishment the past year, out of which 


were manufactured fourteen thousand bushels of 


he proprietor informed us that he has 


| nees the enormous depth of 9,000 feet. 
from Cape Asinara, on the north-west of Sardinia, 


Not far 


“he plummet has been sunk, without touching 
bottom, to the depth of nearly 5,000 feet. 
Living Age. 

| 
| There has been anextraordinary balloon ascen- 
sion at Paris. M. Poiteven mounted into the air 
'on horseback ! A horse was suspended below the 
‘car, a rope ladder extending from the saddle to 
'the car; M. Poiteven seated himself on the horse 
| and the balloon was set at liberty ; the horse was 
|rather restive at first, but soon became quiet. 
The aecronaut was seen ascending and descending 


machineFy capable of making twenty-five thousand | his rope-ladder. W hen the balloon moufted ve ry 


bushels a year.—Farmer and Mechanic 


DEPTHS OF EUROPEAN SEAS. 


In the neighborhood of the continent the seas 
are often shallow, and their bottom seems to be 
only the continuation by gentle slopes, of the re- 
lief of the continents which border them. Thus 
the Baltic Sea has a depth of only 120 feet be- 
tween the coasts of Germany and those of Sweden 
—scarcely a twentieth part of that of Lago Maggi- 
ore, near the Italian Alps; further north it be- 
comes deeper. The Adriatic,’ between Venice and 
Trieste, has a depth of only 100 feet. In these 
two cases we see that the bed is only the con- 
tinuation of the gentle inclination of the plains of 
Northern Germany and of Friuli. It is the same 
with the Northern Sea, and with those which wash 
the British Islands. Here is found a submarine 
plateau, which erves as a common basis for the 
coasts of France and the British Islands; nowhere 
does it sink lower than 600 feet, and frequently 
it rises much higher. Between France and En- 
gland the greatest depth does not exceed 300 
feet; but at the edge of the plateau, (south-west 
of Ireland for example,) the depth suddenly sinks 
to more than 2,000 feet; we may say that here 
the basin of the Atlantic really begins. The seas 
in the south of Europe are distinguished from the 
preceding by their much greater depths. The 
basin of the Mediterranean may be called a basin 
broken through and fallen in, resembling on a 
small scale what the Pacific Ocean is on a large 
one. All the short and abrupt slopes of the land 
surrounding it fall rapidly towards the interior. 
The western basin, in particular, seemed to be 
very deep; it is isolated from the Atlantic by a 
submarine ridge or neck, which, in the narrowest 
part of the Strait of Gibraltar, is not more than 
1,000 feet below the surface. But a little further 
towards the east the depth falls suddenly to 3,000 
feet; and at the south of the coast of Spain and 
of the Sierra Nevada, a depth of 6,000 has been 
ascertained by Captain Smith. Captain Berare 
indicates still greater depths on the coast of Alge- 
ria. If we may believe Marsigli, and if he has 


high, blood gushed from the horse’s mouth ; the 
greatest altitude was three miles. M. Poiteven 
descended at Brie, seven leagues from Paris, with- 
out any mishap to himself or steed. 


MY FATHER’S GROWING OLD. 


BY ELIZABETH C. BARBER. 


My father ’s growing old; his aye 
Looks dimly on the page ; 

The locks that round his forehead lie 
Are silvered o’er by age: 

My heart has learned too well the tale, 
Which other lips have told, 

His years and strength begin to fail— 
“¢ My father ’s growing old.” 


They tell me in my youthful years, 
He Jed me by his side, 

And strove to calm my childish fears— 
My erring steps to guide. 

But years with all their scenes of change 
Above us both have rolled, 

I now must guide his faltering steps— 
«« My father ’s growing old.” 


When sunset’s rosy glow departs, 
With voices full of mirth, 

Our household band with joyous hearts 
Will gather round the hearth. 

They look upon his trembling form, 
His pallid face behold, 

And turn away with chastened tone— 
“« My father ’s growing old.” 


The same fond smile he used to wear, 
Still wreaths his pale lips now, 

But time, with lines of age and care 
Has traced his placid brow; 

But yet, amidst the lapse of years, 
His heart has not grown cold, 

Though voice and footsteps plainly tell 
«© My father ’s growing old.” 


My father! thou didst strive to share 
My joys, and calm my fears, 

And now thy child, with grateful care, 
In thy declining years, 

Shall smooth thy path, and brighter seenes 
By Faith and Hope unfold; 

And love thee with a holier love, 
Since thou art “* growing old.” 


Rooting up the large weeds of a garden, loosens 
the earth and renders the extraction of the small 


not made some mistake in the statement, there |! ones comparatively easy.— Dillwyn. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Catirorn1a.—The steamship Empire City ar- 
rived at New York on the 5th, and the Georgia and 
Cherokee on the 6th inst., bringing advices from 
California to the 1st of Eighth month. The steamer 


Panama, on her passage trom San Fraucisco, took | 


the cholera on board at Acapulco, from which forty 
of her passengers have died. 


creasing as the waters recede, and, it 1s thought, 
will be greater than at any previous season. Ex- 
ploring parties have found gold farther up the slope 
of the Sierra Nevada than it has hitherto been 
sought tor. 


A settlement has been formed by the Mormons, | 
at the eastern side of the Sierra Nevada, in the | 


upper end of Carson Valley, and from its agricultu- 
ral capacities it is likely to flourish, although the 
gold has not been found on that side in great abun- 
dance. Many murders and robberies have been 
committed at the mines, in consequence of which 
all foreigners have been ordered to leave them. The 
number of overlaud immigrants now on the 
plains is estimated at 50,000 to 100,000, amoung 
whom great suffering is said to prevail, from the 
want of provisions. A movement for their relief 
has commenced, and trains had started for Carson’s 
River with provisions and other necessaries, 

San Francisco was fast recovering from the effects 
of the fire. New and fine buildings were going up 
in all directions. 

Oxecon.—The U.S. steam propeller Massachu- 
setts arrived at Astoria, Sixth month 30th, with the 
joint commission of army and navy officers ap- 

ointed to select for light-houses and fortifications. 
t is understood that they have completed their 
duties so far as Puget’s Sound and the adjacent 
country are concerned, and are now to examine the 
mouth of the Columbia. The Massachusetts came 
through the south channel, drawing 17 feet, finding 
abundanee of water. 

Foreign News.—The steamship Hibernia from 
Liverpool, on the 24th ult., brings three days later 


‘watelligence from all parts of Europe. 


Encianp.—There 1s no news of importance from 
England. The crops ifflreland are said to be abun- 
dant. The potato blight, it is believed, will be less 
general than has been anticipated. The English 
harvests are well advanced, aud the yield is fully 
equal to recent expectations. 

An iron roof, 400 feet long and 100 feet wide, 
fell at one of the L ongpilway stations, by which 
one person was killedio* . 

DeNMARK AND THE Ducuies.—The Schleswie- 
Holstein war is carried on with vigor on both sides. 
Tue Holsteiners dislodged the Danish outposts at 
Kropp, and their whole army has left for Rends- 
burgh, and were advancing in the direction of the 
Danish position. 

Austria anp Huncary.—It is said that the 
people of Hungary are becoming more reconciled to 


the new government, but the nobles of both Hun- | 


gary and Austria were very much discontented. 
Diificulties exist in regard to the coronation of the 
Emperor. The question at issue is, whether, as 


was formerly the custom, he shall be crowned in 
each separate province, or once for all at Vienna, 
as Emperor of Austria. The Cabinet urge the latter 
course, while the provinces fiercely maintain their 
rights. 

The Cabinet of Berlin have formally resolved to 


The health of the | 
miners is generally good, the yields of gold are in- 





REVIEW. 


| deline adopting the Austrian invitation to join the 
| Federal Diet. ‘ 

Canapa.— The municipal council of Toronto haye 

| passed resolutions in favor of calling a convention 

lo frame a new provincial Constitution. They ye. 

all other municipalities to take up the 






The English cruisers continue to take 
Bra sels suspected of being engaged in the 
ae. Considerable excitement exists in Rio 
| Janeiro in consequence, and particularly from the 
‘circumstance ot the fort at Paranagua firing on 
the steamer Cormorant while towing out three 
slavers. The steamer reiurneu the fire. Public 
opinion seems to have undergone some change on 
the subject, and it is supposed that the Brazilian 
Government will now take steps for the suppression 
of the slave trade in earnest. 

| ConGressionaL.—The Post-office Appropriation 
bill and the bill establishing mail communication 
| with Vera Cruz and Tampico, passed the Senate on 
|the Sth inst. A report on the subject of Indian af- 
fairs in favour of paying certain moneys to the 
Cherokee nation, was also read and concurred 
on. 

In the house, the Texas Boundary bill, and the 
bill establishing a Territorial government for New 
Mexico, was passed on the 5th inst., by a vote of 

| 108 to 98. And this bill, as amended by the House, 
was transmitted to the Senate on the 9th, and 
j 
| 


agreed to by that body, with little hesitation. 

The bill for the adinission of California passed 
the House on the 7th inst. by a vote of 151 ayes, to 
57 nays, and the Utah bill, by 97 ayes to 8&5 
nays. 

Texas —A joint committee of the Texan Legisla- 
ture have reported a bill for raising 3.000 troops, to 
be despatched forthwith to Santa Fe, and recom- 
mend the use of the entire resources of the State to 
euforce the jurisdiction of Texas over the disputed 
territory. 

On the 9th inst., the President sent to the Senate 
a copy of the Constitution lately adopted by New 
Mexico, which was laid on the table. Both Houses 
have agreed to an adjourument on the 30th of this 
month. 

Misceiianeovs —Letters have been received an- 
nouncing the death of the celebrated missionary 
Dr. Judson, aged 63 years, on the 12th of 4th 
month, on board the French brig Aristite, bound to 
| the Isle of Bourbon. He had been a missionary for 

38 years, and had probably seen more of missionary 
life, than any one now living. 

The steamer Commodore Stockton, is advertised 

to sail shortly from Charleston to California with a 
number of southern gentlemeu accompanied by their 
slaves. 

The O'Reilly line of telegraph is now open, in 
complete order, direct from New Orleans to Philadel- 
| phia. 

Accounts received from various parts of the coun- 
try, show the damages done by the late freshet, to 
have been very great. The loss of life has been 
fearful. 


By a telegraphic despatch, we are informed that 
the steamship Asia arrived at Halifax, on the 9th 
inst., with Liverpool dates to the 3ist ult. Louts 
Phillippe, ex-king of the French, died on the 24th 
ult. The sub«marine telegraph between Dover and 

| Calais, is said to be completed and to work well. 











